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RECENT EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 

The Department of Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association at Chicago. — " . . . Intelligence tests 
formed the topic of discussion for the Tuesday evening program, 
the Department of Superintendence and the National Society for 
the Study of Education uniting in a joint meeting. Dr. Henry W. 
Holmes, dean of the Graduate School of Education of Harvard 
University, speaking on 'The general philosophy of grading and 
promotion in relation to intelligence-testing/ recorded himself as 
in favor of the segregation of gifted children in special high school 
sections, but not in elementary school classes. 

" 'Granted that tests of intelligence distinguish satisfactorily be- 
tween bright and dull pupils/ he said; 'granted that segregation of 
gifted children is to their advantage; granted that such segregation 
does not push children beyond their permanent powers of accom- 
plishment; and dismissing the argument against segregation on the 
ground of ' democracy ' or of benefit to the dull by intellectual associa- 
tion with the brilliant, the question remains : Do we want to accom- 
plish by such segregation a saving of time or an enrichment of the 
education we provide ?' He continued : 

"This question is in practice a question as to the value of any large 
administrative scheme which makes rapid advancement the only 
possibility for classes of gifted children. 'Enrichment' ought to 
be tried out as an alternative to rapid advancement, for rapid ad- 
vancement — even if it is possible without nervous strain or physical 
detriment — breaks normal social groupings and thus tends to empha- 
size unduly the purely intellectual phases of a child's experience and 
development. 

"Recent study of this problem in Providence, R. I., shows (1) that 
'enrichment' is peculiarly difficult in the elementary schools, because 
we have not enough well-trained and resourceful teachers to handle 
classes of superior children with an 'enriched' program; (2) that the 
economic gain in rapid advancement, both to the individual and to 
the community, is large; (3) that in the high school rapid advance- 
ment is less desirable and less feasible than in the elementary school 
and that enrichment is favored by departmental organization; 
(4) that a 'pedagogical age' which is approximately the mean between 
chronological age and mental age marks for superior children a safe 
limit of advancement; (5) that the advancement into the high school 
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of gifted children and the segregation of such children in special high- 
school sections is desirable; (6) but that experiment with ' enrichment ' 
for the gifted in elementary schools is still to be favored, especially 
in well-to-do communities. ..." 



"The tests are used in helping to locate early those students who 
lack the ability to complete a normal school course. They are also 
used in locating the students who can complete the course only by 
carrying a lighter schedule of studies than the average student 
and who consequently will have to extend the time for completing 
the normal school course. 

"The tests are used in identifying students who have intellectual 
ability, but who are failing to achieve results in keeping with their 
ability. 

"The tests provide an objective basis for sectioning together, for 
purposes of instruction, students of approximately equal mental 
ability. 

"The tests serve as a basis of discussion with parents and with 
high school principals, in the case of students whose poor records 
make it advisable or necessary for them to withdraw from school or 
to extend the time for completing their course. 

"The intelligence ratings are made a part of the record of the 
appointment committee used for guidance in recommendations 
for positions ..." 

"The edict has gone forth that for all practical purposes it is 
possible to predict a child's future at the age of twelve. It is 'safe/ 
in other words, to stamp a twelve-year-old child with the brand of 
permanent inferiority. It is 'safe* to neglect the broader education 
of mediocre and dull children, to let them be satisfied with a narrow, 
specific training that will fit them only for routine work, and to re- 
serve the higher privileges for the 'gifted' children. 

"If this is right, the ideal of democracy is wrong; the forces that 
have resulted in a democratic social order are forces of social in- 
volution and not of social evolution; the educational aims and ideals 
that have gone hand in hand with this social involution, and have 
been deliberately based upon an assumed possibility of insuring a 
certain kind of equality among human kind, are a tragic, even a 
ghastly, mistake. 
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"The real issue is the need of democracy for a high level of in- 
formed intelligence as a basis for collective judgment and collective 
action. The development of democracy has been unquestionably 
towards the elevation of the common man to a position of supreme 
collective control. Our government is a representative government 
in form ; in fact, it is coming ever day closer to a type of direct govern- 
ment controlled by the great masses of the people. 

"It cannot now be a question of going back to an earlier form of 
social control. It is now, as it has never been before, a race be- 
tween education and annihilation. If education is to save civiliza- 
tion, it must lift the common man to new levels, and not so much to 
new levels of industrial efficiency as to new levels of thinking and 
feeling/ ' 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr., in School and Society. 

A National Policy on Engineering Education. — "The in- 
creasing popularity of the engineering courses has led to steadily 
increasing enrollments in nearly all colleges. Instructional staffs 
are overworked and underpaid. To care for this influx there seems 
to be a tendency to organize certain colleges on what would be called 
in factory organization a 'quantity production' basis. Large num- 
bers of students are handled according to definite fixed plans, and 
personal contact is largely lost between instructor and student. A 
most unfortunate condition exists when an able and inspiring teacher 
is promoted to the head of a department and becomes so loaded down 
with administrative details that he does little or no teaching, and 
loses the opportunity to exert his personal influence on students who 
should normally receive his instruction. The 'quantity production* 
idea gives little or no opportunity for character building, which 
after all is the true basis of success in after life. Where students are 
handled in quantity the men automatically recite, work up laboratory 
reports, and pass examinations with very little opportunity for 
independent thought or action along technical lines. 

"Engineers in practice frequently criticise the engineering colleges 
very harshly for turning out graduates with seemingly inadequate 
training. Usually these critics have lost their proper perspective 
or have forgotten just how little they themselves knew of their 
specialty when they entered college and when they graduated. They 
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